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ABSTRACT 

This final report describes the activities and 
accomplishments of a 3-year federally funded project to provide 
training to teachers of students with severe mental retardation. 
Target teachers were those who were working outside the metropolitan 
Atlanta area. The teacher participants attended a 7-week summer 
institute at Georgia State University and were involved in a 
cooperative summer school program for students with severe/profound 
mental handicaps in DeKalb County (Georgia) . Competencies that 
participants were expected to master included: development of 
appropriate individualized education program objectives, task 
analysis, data collection and interpretation, use of least instrusive 
alternative in behavior management, and development of 
community-based curriculum objectives. Following the summer session, 
at least three follow-up training visits were made to each 
participant's home classroom to assure generalization of competencies 
mastered during the summer session. The report describes participant 
selection, summer institute schedules, dissemination activities, 
problems encountered, and project evaluation. Appendixes contain a 
list of competencies, a list of suggested readings for participants, 
participant evaluation forms, program evaluation data, and a form for 
evaluating individualized education programs. (JDD) 
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In 1987 the Department of Special Education of Georgia State 
University was awarded a three year Special Project Personnel 
Preparation grant (#0008730019) to provide training to teachers 
of students with severe mental retardation who work outside the 
metropolitan Atlanta area. The original project proposal 
documented, through various State Department of Education 
manpower reports, LEA Comprehensive Plans, and the report of the 
CSPD statewide analysis, the critical need for teachers of 
students with severe/profound mental handicaps in local school 
districts (LEA) outside the metropolitan Atlanta area. In 1985- 
86 there were 1418 students with severe/profound handicaps in 
public school placements. As of December 1 Child Count for 1989- 
90 there were 1777 students. This is an increase of 359 
students over the four year period. Of these students, 1172 were 
in school districts outside metro-Atlanta. In 1985-86 there were 
278 teachers reported in classes for students with students with 
severe/profound mental handicaps. As of 1989-90 there were 
approximately 300 teachers. This is an increase of 22 teachers. 
Of these tea^.liers, approximately 200 are in school districts 
outside the metro-Atlanta area. According to a certfication 
study performed by the Professional Standards Commission of the 
State Borad of Education approximately 20% are provisionally or 
not otherwise fully certified (1990). The greatest incidence of 
provisional certification occurred in rural south Georgia. 
Special Education teachers were most likely to be put to work 
without full certification. Nearly one-third of new special 
education teaching certificates issued in 1988-89 were temporary 



licenses. Georgia State University (GSU) , having the only degree 
granting program in the state in the area of Students with Severe 
Handicaps, requested these funds to assist in meeting this need. 
2. PROJECT OBJECTIVE 

In an effort to assist in meeting this need for trained 
teachers for students with severe/profound mental handicaps, the 
following objective was defined for this project. 

TO PROVIDE TRAINING IN INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS TO 30 TEACHERS 
OF STUDENTS WITH SEVERE AND PROFOUND HANDICAPS WHO ARE EMPLOYED 
BY LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES OUTSIDE METRO -ATLANTA. 

As a result of project activities, Institute participants 
were expected to master the set of competencies which are 
presented in Appendix A. Competencies and activites in which the 
participants engage were based on a set of assumptions of current 
best practice for the education of this poulation, to include: 
a) curriculum objectives and activities which are functional and 
age-appropriate for community integration activities, b) design 
and selection of objectives for functional needs of current and 
future placements in least restrictive settings, c) placement on 
an integrated, age-appropriate public school campus, and d) the 
principle of partial participation. 

Summary of major project activities; Teacher participants 
were brought to Atlanta for a seven week summer institute. 
During the summer they participate in the cooperative summer 
school program for students with severe/profound mental handicaps 
in DeKalb County, under the direct supervision of GSU faculty. 
The participants were supported for 10 quarter hours of 



university credit, and housing and per diem while in Atlanta. 
This activity took place in Atlanta in order to take advantage of 
the resources of the GSU training program in Severe Handicaps, 
and the cooperative programming between GSU and the DeKalb County 
public schools. Following the summer session, at least three 
follow-up training visits were made to each participant's home 
classroom to assure generalization of competencies initially 
mastered during the summer session. Table 1 presents the 
original timeline for sequence of activities in support of this 
proposal (with parenthesis denoting changes) . 
3 . Accompl ishments 

There were two major activities to be accomplished each year 
under this project. These were the summer session training 
activities in Atlanta, and the follow-up training in each 
participant's home classroom. 

A. Activities Implementation. 

1) Partici pant selection and notificajion was completed 
during each spring in cooperation with the State Department of 
Education, Division for Exceptional Children. Following 
announcements by the State Director of Special Education at the 
annual Administrators of Special Education Conference, 
notifications by state/local liaison officials, and letters from 
the project to the LEAs, 36 nominations were received for 1987, 
45 nominations for 1988, and 40 nominations for 1989. From this 
pool of nominations, ten participants were selected for 1987. 
Due to rising costs and a ''held constant" budget , 9 participants 
were selected for 1988, and 7 participants for 1989. The pool 
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reviewed by the Advisory Comittee. 
and nominations were reviewea py . ^ ^ Ml three 

uAn Histribution for all t.nree 

m ^ o zvs can be noteai ^i^^^^^ 
years appear in Table 2 . As can . , . „ 

Lo,e.t sta« .esuxtea in representative participation o. 

™v,«r-.5 Of aroups traditionally 
teachers who are members of gro v 

underrepresented. didactic and 

. ^ ■r.r, , seven week summer session. The 
practicum activities during a seven 

didactic component contained objective and -egrative 
activities, and the practicum contained applied activit es 
tie 3 iX ustrates dailV time co.itments to these activities. 

. as well as the revised 

as proposed in the original document, as 

V, ■^i-.A for the following years which 
schedule Which was submitted for th ^^^^^^ 

.nowed for additional lecture time ^[ 
experience (133 contact hours, . ..e text an addit 
used during these activities appear in .ppendix B. Th 
,„ived in Atlanta the third weeX of .une. They were met by 

: staff at the .cry University campus to — 
registration, .he su».er training activities were conducted 
Planned in the OeKalb County Public School District, in 
function With the cooperative program between the and OSU. 

^= located on a local public school campus. 
The program is locatea um 

.I'H^^e fcr functional community 
accessible to community facilities for 

. • During each summer there wa^ an 

skills and vocational training. During 

^n 20 vears old. On site to 
average of 52 youngsters, ages 6 to 20 yea 

« .t-Ko Pro-iect Director, ur. 
provide continuous training were the Pro^e 

V. r.^.nt Training Coordinator, Ms. Heller. 
Alberto, and the project Training 
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Table 2 



DEMOGRAPHIC DESCRIPTION OF PARTICIPANTS 



1987-1988 Participants 
PARTICIPANT SEX 



A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 



Female 

Female 

Female 

7emale 

Female 

Female 

Female 

Female 

Female 

Mais 



RACE 



Black 
Black 
Caucasian 
Caucasian 
Caucasian 
Caucasian 
Caucasian 
Black 
Caucasian 
Caucasian 



YEARS TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE 

0 
1 
0 
8 
1 
8 

10 
2 
6 
9 



YEARS TEACHING 
SMH/PMH 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 



1988-1989 Participants 



A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 



A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 



Female 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Female 

Female 

Female 



Female 

Female 

Female 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Female 



Caucasian 
Caucasian 
Caucasian 
Caucasian 

Black 

Caucasian 

Caucasian 

Caucasian 

Black 



Black 

Caucasian 

Caucasian 

Black 
Caucasian 
Caucasian 
Caucasian 



1 

5 
3 

3 

13 

10 

14 

1 

7 



10 

2 

4 

1 
3 
2 
5 



1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 

13 

1 

6 



3 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 
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WEEKLY SCHEDULE FOR SUMMER TRAINING, 1987 
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The younsters were divided into classes with a range of 
approximately three years in chronological age. These classes 
served as the practicum base of the summer program which ran from 
week two through week seven, from 8:30 A.M. to 1:30 P.M. daily. 
The participants chose one of the classes as their primary 
assignment. In each class they were paired with a GSU masters 
student. To broaden participant contact with the wide range of 
chronological ages, physical involvements, and behavior patterns, 
each was required to instruct in an alternative class (es) during 
parts of the last two weeks of the practicum. During the summers 
of 1988 and 1989, all participants were additionally required to 
instruct adolescent students in at least one of the community 
based vocational training sites with a designated instructor. 

The participants developed summer objectives for each 
student in the class based on student and ecological assessments, 
as well as information provided by teachers from the school year. 
As part of their instructional activities, each participant 
implemented various instructional methodologies, e.g., task 
analysis, prompting strategies, self-operated prompting systems, 
and on-going data collection and interpretation. Instructional 
formats included one-to-one, small, and large group instruction. 
Additionally, each participant was required to prepare age- 
appropriate, functional teaching materials, and use adaptive and 
communication equipment. While community-based activites were an 
integral part of the instruction, this was augmented two days per 
week by community vocational training sites for the adolescent 
classes in 1987. During the summers of 1988 and 1989, these 
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activities were increased from 2 to 4 days per week. 

3) Follow-up training activities Each participant was 
visited in their own classroom a minimum of three timers. During 
these visits, assistance, instruction, and feedback concerning 
the following points arose: a) assistance in planning the class 
schedules; b) confirmation of functional goals and objectives; 
c) interventions for maladaptive behaviors; d) implementation of 
various teaching techniques; e) planning and implementation of 
community instruction; f) spepific compensatory strategies for 
motor and sensory impairments; g) interaction activities with 
non-handicapped; and h) individualized development of materials, 
e.g., microswitches, and adjustment of adaptive equipment. After 
completion of the follow-up visits to each year's participants, 
several participants continued to call for farther information on 
new problems in their classrooms. Problem solving occurred 
through phone consultations, with additional information being 
mailed to participants as needed. During 3ach year parents of 
children in each participant's classroom were contacted by letter 
and by the participant, regarding the opportunity to meet with 
the project staff. Only one parent met directly with project 
staff, during a follow-up visit, to discuss a problem with their 
child. The project staff met with the parent and participant 
teacher to discuss possible interventions for self-injurious 
behaviors occurring during the night. Several parents preferred 
to ask for information through their child's teacher. 

4) pissemination Activities Information regarding the 
Institute has been presented by project staff to the following 



state and national organizations. During the 1987-88 academic 
year, a presentation was made to the National Conference, Teacher 
Education Division for CEC, in Washington, DC. Also, 
presentations were made at the National CEC Conference, and at 
the G-CASE (Georgia Council for Administrators of Special 
Education) for CEC. Presentations for the 1988-89 academic 
school year were made to the Georgia CEC, National Conference of 
TASH in Washington, DC, and at the G(iorgia Special Education 
Administrators Conference. For the third year of the Institute, 
presentations were made for the Georgia State Advisory Board and 
for the Georgia Special Education Administrators Conference. 

B. Problems encountered and deviations during 2nd and 3rd 
project year 

1. Although the original proposal planned for thirty 
participants, the total number of participants for the three 
years was 25. This decrease of participants is due to the budget 
being held at the Year One funding level, and an unexpected 
cancellation by one of the participants at a point too late to 
bring in an alternate. During the second and third project 
years, there were increases in tuition, participant per diem, 
travel per diem, participant housing, and personnel salaries 
which only allowed for 9 and 7 participants in order to remain 
within the project budget. 

2) The follow-up visits for the second and third project 
years were completed by the middle of March. This extension was 
done to accede to participant requests for visits later in the 
school year in order for staff to assist in post-acquisition 
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instruction. 

3) Additional readings were included during the summer and in 
the follow-up visits. These are listed in Appendix B. 

4) Tne project staff changed the text used during the 
follow-up period from Horner, Meyer, & Fredricks (1986) 
Education of Learners with Severe Handicaps; Exemplary service 
strategies , to Falvey (1986) Communitv-based Curriculum: 
Instructional Strategies for Students with Severe Handicaps. 
This decision was made based on the more practical applications 
and descriptions available in the text by Falvey. A further 
change was made for the follow-up visits for the follow-up visits 
for 1988-89 and 1989-90 project years, allowing participants a 
choice between the Falvey text and Sternberg, (1988), E ducating 
Students with Severe or Profound Handicaps ^ which is more 
oriented towards the needs of students with profound handicaps. 

5) During the three summers of the project, participants 
were videotaped twice. This was done in an effort to enhance the 
feedback provided to the participants during the practicum. 

6) Parents were notified prior to the first follow-up visit 
for each of the three years of the project. 

7) Based on feedback from participants during the 1987-88 
year, the evaluation form for the summer practicum for the summer 
of 1988 was changed to the classroom observation form used during 
follow-up visits. The participants stated that this form 
provided better feedback. During the summer of 1989, the "-eacher 
observation form was revised to be more inclusive of 
instructional methodology and community based instruction. This 
form was used throughout the summer and for the follow-up visits 

ERIC ^ ^ 
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during the school year. 

C. Evaluation Data to Date 

AS outlined in the original document (see Table 4), a series 
of evaluations were conducted to determine the effectiveness of 

project activities. 

rnm ponent I; Evaluation compon ents of preparatory 

activities 

a) On the first day of the summer program the participants 
were tested on the study questions they received based on the 
behavior management text they were to read prior to their 
arrival. Over the three years, scores ranged from 61 to 97. Four 
participants fell below the minimum 85% standard in summer 1987, 
two in summer 1988, and three in summer 1989. Participants in 
summer 1987 demonstrated that many of the concepts were known, 
but they were unfamiliar with certain terminology, such as 
differential reinforcement, and specific elements of data 
collection. The participants in summer 1988 and 1989 were 
scattered in their areas of deficiency. Individual review of 
deficit areas was conducted, as well as group lecture/review 
during the first two days, with additional readings provided as 
indicated. The participants who scored below 85% were retested 
in their deficit areas and met criterion. 

Component lit Evaluation o f competencies 

a) Exams were give on the content of lectures and assigned 
readings. The 1987-88 participants had a mean score of 90.2, 
with a rangn of 77 to 98 on the first exam, and a mean score of 
88,6, with a range of 74 to 92 on the second exam. The 1988-89 

] 4 
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Table 4^ 



Evaluation Components 



Component I 

-of Prepatory Activity 



* la) objecLlve test on re 
I list 

* b) collect lEP objectives 



adlng 



Component II 
-of Competencies 

Level * I)t£2. 

Objective * 2 short- 
enswer 
tests 

Integrative Task 



. Location 
-summer s Ite • 

^ ^2 f ummer site 



Program . ** "3 itollow-up 
.Papers 



* -1 at summer- site 
-1 at follow-up 



Applied 



Practlc'uin * -at summer site 
form 

Follow-up ** follow-up 
formi 

Classroom Observation 

Follow-up ** -«t follow-up 
site 

instructional Ob£-£vatlon 



Component III 
-of Project 

a) number of participants to 

successfully meet criteria . 
for mastery of competencies 



b) 



Participant post-training 
evaluation of I 

-preparatory activities 
-summer 'nstltuts 
-follow -P training 
-competencies 
-teaching procedures 

-staff 

c) pre and post training quality 
evaluation of participant 
prepared lEP objectives. 

d) Advisory committee review 



A'comf-Ieted 



lA 



c nf 88 3 With a range of 60 to 100 
participants had a mean score of 88.3, wirn 

^ >.« nr 82 3 with a range from 44 

,0 93 o. the secon. exa.. The »ean score .or the . 
,.S.-.0 participants was SS.4, with a ran.e fro™ to Th 

. m nf these participants was 86.6, 
n^ean score for the second exam of these par 

with a range from 72 to 100. 

„ part of integrative evaluation of competency .astery, 

the participants prepared at least two tas. programs which 
nciuaea aiX the information outline, in the original proposal, 
mciuae students were 

Extensive coMnentary was place on each, and 

,reas in which the information provided 
required to re-do those areas in wni 

. <-» A formal grade for each was not 

„.s incomplete or inaccurate. A formal g 

given, therefore, means and ranges cannot be provided. 

• -t participants provided at least one tasK program 
follow-up visit, participani. 

on which feedback was given. 

,or the summer sessions, participants were required to 
prepare a paper on community/ functional training in a curriculum 
.omain of their interest. Teachers of adolescent-age stud^^ 
„ere requested to do their papers on community-based vocatio 
training, during the follow-up component, participants completed 
p.pers for generalization of specific areas of instruction in 

their classrooms. 

e, The practicum evaluation form (see Appendix D, was used 
auring the l.SV summer session. This formal evaluation occurred 

an interim point and at the end of the practicum experience, 
.he data for each participant w.s determined for the interim and 
nnal evaluation and is presented in APPendix 0. An increase was 
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seen for each individual participant, as well as the group as a 
whole. It lAUst be noted that the third party training and 
conferencing elements of the evaluation form were eliminated as 
the ability to engage in these activities is not afforded during 
the summer. For the summer 1988 the Classroom Observation Review 
Checklist form (see Appendix E) was substituted for the practicum 
form, due to participant suggestions, and to provide greater 
continuity of feedback with follow-up visits. The results of the 
1988-89 participants is found in Appendix E. The increase in 
mean perfomance for each category is portrayed graphically. 
During the summer of 1989 the Teacher Observation Review 
Checklist form was revised be inclusive of community-based 
instruction and methodology. The summer resul^:s of 1989 are 
portrayed in Appendix F. For all items on the Teacher 
Observation Checklist (1988-89) and the Revised Teacher 
Observation Checklist (1989-90), increases were demonstrated for 
all individuals and for the groups as a whole. 

d) Feedback was provided to the teachers verbally, as well 
as through the Classroom Review Cheklist form and the Revised 
Teacher Observation Checklist. Extensive comments were made on 
the form covering the points discussed during each visit. A high 
degree of maintenance was found during the first follow-up visit 
of competencies acquired during the summer institute. This is 
reflected on the table in Appendix G. An increase in each 
category is seen by the last follow-up visit. 

C. Component III: Evaluation of the Project; Each year's 
participants completed questionnaires to evaluate the Institute 
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was Utilized with 1 being 
its entirety. A LiXert scale was utiiiz 

and 5 being "strongly disagree". The .ean 
..strongly agree" and 5 being ^ o i for 

o n ^ycept for a mean score of 2.1 lor 
scores were above 2.0 except evaluations ranged 

.... For the 1988-89 participants, the eva 

facilities. For the i concerns 
n n to 2 1 in the written comments, there w 

. about the school's air conditioning 
during the summer sessions about 

. a desire for additional follow up visit., 
system and a aesire i. , , •> t-n 2 2. 

. . the evaluations ranged from 1.3 to 2.2. 

1989-90 participants, the „^„unity 
..e written comments concerned more °P--- ^ ^^^^^ ^„ 

..sed instruction. The results of these evaluations 

Appendix H. evaluations of participants 

Pre and post training quality eva 

• .he Goetz and Anderson lEP evaluation form. 

were evaluated using the Goetz 

. ^ =.^rnas curricum areas with each goai 
The lEP is evaluated across curri 

. the criteria or an indicator of best 
a 1 if it meets the criteria 
rated a 1 n i ^ The mean scores are 

= n if it is not present. The mean 
practices, or a 0 if it i indicated, 

T An increase in each category x 
Shown in Appendix I. generalization and 

. For all three project years, the 

working on a basic skill. 

::::: ~- 

^ this was not planned for on the lEP s. 
up visit graph, this was n 

information and consultation was provided in that a 

.... and was specifically emphasized to the 

1987- 88 participants, and was sp . . all 

4-^..-!nants The participants for all 

1988- 89 and 1989-90 participants. 
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. .et the criteria for ..stery of competencies, 
project years have met the 

A. TimgUBS^ .„inallv approved, with 

^= the timeline as originally Pf 
Table 1 presents the the fall of 

proposed changes indicated in par .^^pleted, 
,,SB, the participant selection activities 

according to the timeline ^^^^ „...rred. 

- -no«ing of ^SU and 

X„ consideration of the a ^^^^^^^ 

t. 1 narticipants arrives 
DeKalb county Public Schools, P „,ientation 

,» icRQ This enabled a full aoy 
Sunday, .une 13, ■ ^^^^ session. 

and instruction on the 

.hool for DeKalb County students ran 
summer school ^^^^^ ^^^^ p^^g„„. 

august 4, 19.^. representing a ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

xn the original timeline, ^ ^^^^ the 

,v.xr The revised timeline, 
septe:«ber through January. The ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

second and third project years ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^ 

occurring from September through March Th 

Classroom activities. 
„ore longitudinal view of cla ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

3, The timing of post-traini g ,,,, ,,,„ge was 

„ v.bruarv to January through March. 
January and February ^.^^iparts from 1987-88. 

based on recommended changes by parti 

B. EragiSBaii^Sments. . of this project, 

. to achieve the stated objecives of this P 
„ order to achie conducted: I) 

the secpence of four enabling acti 

.articipant selection and — ^ ^il institue, and XV> 

J.- -.t-^oc III) summer trainxuy 
preparatory activities, IID 
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in-class follow-up training. 

eooperltivexv wit. t.e State Oepa.t^ent o. Bauation, division .o. 
..ceptional Students fro™ a pool of nominations by LEA 
.ep/esentatives. ..e .ases for selection were: a, employment as 
a teacner of a class of students with severe/profound mental 
handicaps, employed .y a Ceor.ia ... outside »etro-Atianta 
O commitment to that LBA for continued employment for at leas 
.,e foll,w-up year and one more year, and d, no prior trarnrn, 
specific to students with severe/profound handicaps 

..e same activities that proved successful dur.n, the 
.„d second project years to encourage the participation of 

,n«TnHt>rc= of aroups traditionally 
teachers who were members or gruui^ 

underrepresented were employed during the third project year. 
This was monitored by the Advisory Committee. 

participants received the following information upon 
notification of selection: a, outline of Xnstitue re<^irements. 
activities, and time commitments, b) housing and per d.em 
information, and c, course credit information and application. 

II Pa^^ticlEant^reEarator^^ 
..aval in .tlanta for the summer session, participants must have 
read the text by Alberto . Troutman (1986), ,pBli.d_B.™ 

A list of study/reference questions was 
sent to each particpant. Additionally, each participant was 

r,f TEPs written during the May staff ings 
asked to bring examples of lEPs wricte 

of their students. 

.^4-i-„ii-iPs The summer training 
III. Tn-'-'<-"*-° summer an tivit).es ^ 
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activities were conducted all three project years in the DeKalb 
County Public School District in Atlanta. This was a cooperative 
summer program conducted by DeKalb Gouty and the Program in 
Moderate/Severe Handicaps of GSU. The program was located on a 
local public school campus, accessible to community facilities 
2oT functional skills training. 

The summer session training consisted of didactic and 
practicum activities, as indicated on the revised 1988 summer 
schedule in Table 3. The didactic component contained objective 
and integrative activities which were evaluated as such. The 
practicum contained applied activities, which were evaluated as 
such. Didactic instructio n occurred during two time periods. 
First, during the seven week summer sesions, content lectures 
were held daily from 9; 00 A.M. to 4:00 P.M. Content of the 
lectures reflected the competencies listed. During this first 
week participants were also tested, and reviewed on the 
preparatory reading. A criterion of 85% was set for this test. 
If the participant did not meet the criterion score s/he was 
given an oral review with the Project Director. This allowed for 
confirmation of deficit areas, and for remediation to be planned 
jointly. If the deficit was confirmed, the Project Director 
provided individualized review and additional readings on the 
topic. 

The second time period of content lectures was from 1:30 to 
4:00 P.M. daily (Wednesday 11:30 to 4:00), during weeks 2 through 
7, except on Fridays when the participants were dismissed as 3:00 
P.M. in order to begin traveling home around the state. 



The lectures by the project staff were supplemented in 
speciality areas, such as physical therapy (by a physical 
therapist employed by the school district to be on site during 
the summer school) , augmentative communication (by a speech 
pathologist) , managing medical emergencies, and microswitch 
technology. Emphasis during these sessions is on the cooperative 
nature of team manacpent. The text used in association with 
didactic instruction was Snell, M. (1987), Systematic Instruction 
of Persons with Severe Handicaps . 

Practicum activities occurred daily during weeks two through 
sevGn, from 8:30 A.M. to 1:30 P.M. (11:30 A.M. on Wednesdays). 
Each institute participant participated as a member of the 
instructional team for one of the summer school classes. The 
other team member was a GSU student engaged in the practicum for 
completion of their masters degree. 

For their assigned classes, each teaching team was 
responsible for preparation of instructional objectives and task 
programs for increasing functional skills, conducting 
functional/ecological assessments, developing and managing 
instructional activities and programming, conducting community- 
based instruction and vocational training, ongoing data 
collection and interpretation, and managing the physical 
environment to maximize each student's learning potential. 

All activities of the summer school program were under the 
direct, daily supervision of Dr. Alberto, and Ms. Heller, the 
Institute Training Coordinator. The Training Coordinator had no 
direct responsibility for the GSU students. They were the 



responsibility of GSU doctoral interns. This arrangement allowed 
for a small student: teacher ratio during the practicum 
experience, and for continuous and immediate in-class 
supervision, instruction, and feedback to Institute participants. 

IV. Follow-up Training Activities are recognized as key to 
the value and success of a training program which is concerned 
with maintenance and generalization of newly acquired teaching 
competencies. Toward this end a set of follow-up training 
visits vere made to the classroom of each participant. The 
Training Coordinator and/or Project Director visited each 
participant in their classroom on at least three occasions. The 
visits were spent assisting and evaluating the teacher's 
implementation of instructional planning, instructional 
strategies, data collection, and preparation of instructional 
materials. During the second and third follow-up visits of the 
project year, other members of the instructional team, e.g., 
physical therapist, speech/language therapist, were encouraged to 
attend, such that cooperative planning and instruction were 
reviewed and reinforced. 

As part of the follow-up training activity, each participant 
was required to prepare at least one uask program to present for 
evaluation at each visit. They also were required to prepare an 
integrative paper concerning programming for generalization of 
learning. 

Parents of the studencs in the participants' classes were 
informed by letter that their child's teacher had been involved 
in the Institute training program. They were invited to respond, 
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by letter or by phone, with concerns they had which might be 
included in the Institute training activities. Parents were 
informed of follow-up visits to their child's classroom, with an 
invitiation to meet with project staff. At these meetings, 
parents were invited to discuss educational activities in their 
child's classroom, with staff and teacher. Particular emphasis 
was placed on generalization of learning from the classroom to 
the home. 

V. Management and Evaluation. 

1. The management system and personnel allotment will 
remained the same as in the orignal document. Role 
responsibilties are listed in Table 5. 

2. The three-component system for evaluating preparatory 
activites, competencies, and the overall effectiveness of the 
project described in the original document was maintained as 
outlined in Table 4, The details of the evaluation components 
provided in the orginal document appear in Appendix K. 

The following changes in the evaluation system were made: 

a) The Classroom Review Checklist was used in place of the 
practicum form to evaluate the participants' comptencies during 
the prac'.icum. This form was preferred by the first year 
participants m its areas of evaluations and provided greater 
continuity of feedback from the practicum to the classroom 
follow-up. 

b) Due to the success of video taping the participants and 
providing feedback, it was included all three project years. 

c) The Classroom Review Checklist was revised for the 
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Table 5 

MANAGEMENT ROLE RESPONSIBILITIES 
AND PERSON LOADING CHART 



Project Director's responsibilities: 



5% -coordination with the SEA and the various participating 
LEAs for participant selection and summer and follow-up 
training activities 
25h -lectures during summer training session 
30% -co-responslbll Ity for practlcum during summer 
10?; -conduct objective, Integrative, and applied evaluations 

during summer training 
10% -engage In follow-up training and evaluation activities 
3% -preparation of total evaluation report of project 

act I V 1 1 les 
5% -budget supervision 
10% -staff supervision 
2% -chair Advisory Commltee 



Training Coordinator's responsibilities: 



10% -housing arangements and orlentatlonn for the participants 
5% -correspondence with participants prior to Atlanta arrival 
and coordination of follow-up training visits 
30% -supervise practlcum activity durlngsummer training 
10% -assist In lectures during summer Inst l tute 
30% -engage In follow-up training and evaluation activities 
5% -prepare and send out post-training evaluations 
10% -prepare evaluation summaries sent to each participant and 
LEA 



summer of 1989 to include specific components for addressing 
community-based instruction and instructional methodology. 
3' Other Changes or Amendments: in October of 1939, Ms. Donna 
Andrews became the project coordinator (see Appendix C) . 
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Competencies 



THE STUDENT WILL DEMONSTRATE KNOWLEDGE/ ABILITY : 
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I. to develop appropriate lEP objectives based 
on functional assessments / chronological age, 
and ecological requirements of current and 
future placements. 

.2. to prepare and carryout an instructional 

program plan based on the technology of task 
analysis. 

3. to record, graph, and interpret ongoing 
data of student performance. 

t 

4. to appl:/ the principles of learning, and 
strategies of instruction ('*.g., reinforcement, 
stimulus prompting, resplonse prompting, time- 
delay, errorless learning) within one-to-one 
and small group instructional sessions. 

5. to apply the principles of behavior management 
based on the least intrusive alternative 

for the reduction of inappropriate behaviors 

that interfere with learning and social acceptance 

of the student. 

6. to differentiate developmental and functional 
curriculum models , and the ability to 
sequence learning activities. 

7. to develop community based curriculum objectives 
based on ecological inventories ; and 
generalization principles and practices. • 

8. to develop and maintain a physical environment 
which maximizes the students' learning potential 
through consultation and cooperation with a 
physical therapist/occupational therapist; and use 
of mechanical assistance devices. 

9. to conduct instructional activities appropriate for 
inclusion in cognitive objectives. 

10. of appropriate instructional technology and 
program components of various verbal language 
programs developed for students with severe 
handicaps . 

II. of criteria for selecting from among, and 
implementation of, various approaches to 
nonvocal programming. 
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12. of the development of social (interpersonal) skills, 27 
and its application to environmentally appropriate 

behaviors, play and leisure activities which are age- 
appropriate . 

13. of the personal care skills necessary for 
various aged students. 

14. of vocational skills and management requirements 

for various vocational arrangements (i.e., supported 
work model, sheltered work model), and appropriate 
adaptations of skills and materials based on physical 
functioning. 

15. to conduct and manage community based instructional 
activities. 

16. to design and use function? \ materials and equipment 
which are age-appropriate for learning activities. 

17. of the various approaches and activities for 

• integration of students with severe handicaps on 
age-appropriate public -school campuses. 
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APPENDIX B 



Additional Readings for Summer Institute 
Selected Readings for Follow-up Component 



ADDITIONAL READINGS FOR SUMMER SESSION 

Alberto, P.f Briggsy T« , Sharpton, , U Goldstein D. (1981). 
Teaching a nonverbal y^s/no response to severely handicapped 
students. Journal of Childhood Ccmmuni cation DisorderS t 90-103« 

Alberto, P.f Garrett, E. , Briggs, T., & Umberger, F- <19S3)# Selection 
and initiation of a nonvocal communication program for severely 
handicapped students. Focus on E.^cectional Children . ISt 

Asrin, N. 8c Foxx, R. (1971). A rapid method of toilet training the» 
institutionalised retarded. Journal of AdpI ied Behavior Analysis. 
4, 89--99. 

Baumgart, D. , Brown, L. , Pumpian, I., Nisbet, J., Ford, A., Sweet, M. , 
Messina, R. , $< Schroeder, J. (1982). Principle of partial 
participation and individualized adaptations in educational 
programs for severely handicapped students. Journal of the 
Assoc! at ion for Persons with Sever e Handicacs- . 2, 17-27. 

Baumgart, D. , VanUal leghem, J. C19S8). Staffing strategies for 
implementing community-based instruction. Journal of the 
Associ atic n f cr Pe^^^ors with Severe Handicaps , 1 1 . 32-1 02* 

Brown, L. , Nietupski, J., Zt Hamre-Nietupski , S. (1976). Criterion of 
ultimate functioning. In Thomas, M.A. (Ed.), Hev, don^t forget 
about me . Reston, VA: Council for Exceptional Children. 

Clarkson, J. (19B2). Sel f-catheter isat ion training of a child with 

myelomeningocele. The American Journal of Occuea-Jional Therapy . cS » 

Dever R. & Knapcryk, D. (1980). Screening for physical problems in 
classsrooms for severely handicapped students. Journal of the 
Assoc: at ion for the Severely Handicapped . . 5. 

Donnellan, A., Mirenda, P. Mesaros, R. , i Fassbender, L. (19B4). 
Analyzing the communicative functions of aberrant behavior. 
Journal of the ' Association for Persons with Severe Handicaps > 9, 
20 1-21 0. 

Ford, A., & hirenda, P» (1984). Community instruction: A natural cues 
and correction decision model. Journal of the Assoc i at i on for 
Persons with Severe Handicaps, 2^ 79-88. 

Hamre-Nietupski , S. Nietupski, J., Bates, P., S<Maurer, S. (1982). 
Implementating a community-based educational model for 
moderately/severely handicapped students: Common problems and 
suggested solutions. Journal of the Assocl at i on for the Sever el v 
Handicapped . J., S8-43. . 

Horner, R. , Spraque^ J«, Sc Uilcox, B. (1982). General case programming 
for community activities. In B. Wilcox 5t G.T. Bellamy (Eds.), 
Design gf hi qh , school oroqr ams for severely handicapped student s > 
Baltimore: Paul H. Brookes Publ. Co. 
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Hourcad*, J. ?t Par^tte, H. Cl'58£, Surf.rf.er). Manag*rf.ent strategies for 
orthopedically handicapped students. Teaching Exceptional Chi 1 dr en > 
282-286. 

Rhodes, L V. Valenta, L. (1985). Industry-based supported employment: 
An enclave approach. Journal £i the Association lor. Persons 
with Severe Handicaps . 10, 12-20. 

• 

Sriell, M. Gast, D. (1931). Applying time-delay procedures to the 
instruction of the severely handicapped. Journal of the 
Asssociation for the Seve>'el v Handicapped. 6, 3-13. 

Venn, J., Morpanstern, L. , Z>. Dykes, M. (1979, Winter ). -Checkl ists for 
evaluating'the fit and function ^f orthoses, prostheses, and 
wheelchairs in the classsroom. Teaching E?<cegt i c-nal Children, 50- 
57. 

Wehman, P ?•< Kregel, J. (19E5). A supported work approach to 

competitive employment "of individuals with moderate and severe 
handicaps. Journa l of the Association fo^ Persons with geve>'e , 
Hand i caps . . 10 1 3-11. 

Weisenfeld, R. (1956). The lEPs of Down Syndrome children: A content 
analysis. Education and Training of the. Mentally Retarded, 21., 211 
-219. 

York, J., Nietupski, J., ?< Har^r e-Ni etupski , S. (1985). A decision 

-making process for using microswi tches. Journal of the As50';iatio 
for F<&r sons wi t h Severe Hand: caps . Kl, 214-223. 
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SELECTED READINGS FOR FOLLOW-UP COMPONENT 

'^^'^e?^c;; o?^^^r^: C., & Stowltschek, J. ( 1987). An analysis of the 
;V/. Ju^J^.V^^ training program using se 1 f- Instruct I ons 

ILl I ^^q^lsltlon and generalization of two social behaviors In a 

H:nd.^:^.:! " L^^?^?l^i39^! A....l.r,|on for Pen.n . . with ^n^ro 

Bender, M., & Valletuttl, P. ( 1985). Teaching th^ m.^r^p >»^f o i » and 
severely h.nd i c^L,n.H . vm.... | Au stin; Pro-Ed . ' ^ 

^^""tll' \Valletuttl, P. ( 1985). Teaching the moder;.tPlv nn^ 
severely h^nd icapn^d . Vn]n^. ^ A ustin; Pro-Ed. 

h^pdjg^pped chMdre^. College ParkTLlndrBurkLrt. 
Cole, D., Meyer, L., Vandercook, T., & McQuarter, R. (1986). 

Dvi^It^c^f. r^''? P^^"*^ without severe handicaps; 

Dorsey, M., Iwata, B., Reld, D., & Davis, P. (1982). Protective 

of contingent application In the treatment 

ii, alyllSo" behavior. Journal of Aoni pohfYj-r An-]vn|- 

"'""ll^A^'llU^ ^ ^ ^^^^^^ r:^^^;^::^'" - ^-^ ' -^ ^ ^ intervention 

ui^e^cef ^S^rS^i J E^L^^i^H se^ ''''' ^-inin U^.^.b.h^. 

^"''7p?:t^; ^u' If^^tsuka,T., An^an, T., & 

VOR^^K^aU^n'^- ^^rlvK.mlnn Profile . Palo Alio, OA: 

'^^^^Itipj; l.nZl'^^^^ 

'''P^ A"^r^"^::?^c fpp^L^^h'-Jl^ii^^ 

Communlr^^tlon. j_, 134-Hl. nvHnvuv^viye an^ flirern^t|vP 

Goosens', C. & Creln, S. ( 1986). AuamentAt. i Commun I r^t. I on p.c ....... 

Birmingham; University of Alabama^ ^-^fflniMU i fft ^ T, 1 90 K^Pff^^re .- 

"^^ln;e;rlMvp^; Teaching functional language to the handicapped; An 
JournI? or^h° A^..ort"^lon^Lrpi 

LaGrow, S. & Repp, A. (1984). Stereotypic responding: A review of 
intervention research. American ....... V„^,f -p. 
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LIv), J. 5. Ford, A. (1985), Skill transfer from a domestic training 
site to the actual homes of three moderately handicapped students. 
Education and Training of tho. M entally Rptar^^^ . 69-82. 

. Luce,S. & Christian, W. (1981). How to reduce autlstln anr^ 

severely maladaptive hPhAvir^^, Lawrence, KS; H & H Enterprises. 

KcCorTftack, J & Chalmers, A ( 1978). Teaching Re nuenre.c^! FakIv Cognitive 
Instruction for the Moderately ahH f^^yor^^lV Hftn i I -'rr^ l „ 
Champaign, 111 . : Research Press. 

McDonnell, J., Horner, R., & Williams, A. (1984). Comparison of three 
strategies for teaching generalized grocery purchasing to high 
school students with severe handicaps. Journal of the Association 
fpr Persons with Severe H.nHlr.n. 2. 123-133. H 

Nletupskl, J., Hamre-Nletupskl, S., Clancy, P., Veerhusen, K. (1986), 

Guidelines for making simulation an effective adjunct to In vivo 

community Instuctlon. Journal of the Asnrla tlon for Persons with 
Severe Handinans. J^L, 12-18. 

Popovlch, D. & Laham, S. (1981). The adaptive behavior ourrlrulnm? 
). Baltimore: Paul H Brookes Pub. Co. 

Popovlch, D. & Laham, 8. (1982^. The adaptive behavior r urrlculnm; 
y.glwrpg Baltimore: Paul H Brookes Pub. Co. 

Sternberg, L. (1988). Educating Students wit h Severe or Pr»f^"n 1 
Handicaps. Rockvllle: MD: Aspen Pub. »*v*yyii^i 

Sternberg, L., Pegnatore, L., & Hill, C. (1983). Establishing 
Interactive communication behaviors with profoundly mentally 
handicapped students. Journal of the Assoriatlon for Persons with 
Severe Handirapc;. g^, 39-46. ^ 

^^^^?o!^?' Rltchey, L., Pegnatore, L., Wills, L., & Hill, C. 
1^^^^^' ft CVrriCUlum for profoundly han dicapped ^^tudent..; Th» 
Brovard county model progra^. Rockvllle: MD: Aspen Pub. 

Stokes, T & Baer, D. (1977). An Implicit technology of generalization. 
Journal pf Applied Behavior Ana1vs|p. j^, 349-367. 

Stremel-Campbell, K., Johnson-Dorn, N., & Udell, T. (1984). Teaching 
rgSg^rCh Intr^qrat |nn Prolect for teaching children ;^r^d y nnth 
wUh igevere h^n'^ l gai?fi ., r . Washington, DC: Office of Seclal Education, 
U.S. Dept. of Education. 

Thomas, J., Braam, S., & Fuqua, W. (1982). Training and generalization 
of laundry skills: A multiple probe evlauatlon with handicapped 
PeJ-sons. Journal of Applied Behavior Analv.^|<^. J^, 177-182. 
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Umbrlet, J. 
Volum(> 1 



& Cordul 1 las, P. 
of educating t;^^ 



^1980). B9$lc principles t?r'^"fn"-' 



VA: Dlv Islon on 
Exceptional Children. 



Physically Handicapped of the Council for ''''^''^ " 



P. 



Umbrelt, J. & Cordulllas, ...ax.enr. .n. j^^^^^^^^j^ 

... ^, nq the spv^rP^Y 

u ji — i — ' T^he Division on Phvslcallv 

Handicapped of the Council for Exception Children! '^''^^^''^^ 



(1980) 

'ders. V . 

Physically hand Irapn^^i Reston, 



Moaifvlnq the nhv^jr;^] 

Dhvs lc;^l 

on Physically Handicapped of the 



Umbrlet, J. & Cardulllas, P. (1980) ^ 

gnvironmnnt:. Volume 3 of edt.;;;in a";h;';;'j;.;'w nhv^'^^jw 

b.amil£aBE£il. Reston, VA; Di v i sion --^-'--^ ffnY5 l ^r^ ll Y , 
Council for Exceptional Children. 

Umbrlet, J & Cardulllas, P. (1980). Currlculn. .^aptatinn., y.i.,.. . 
Children. P^y^^^^Hy Handicapped of the Council for Exceptional 

Valletuttl, P. & Bender, M. (1985). Teaching th. mod.rat.w .n^ 
Sgvgrelv handlcannPd. Vn^.p. ;> Austin: Pro-Ed. 

"''oa MerltarPetard^tit^^ ^^^^^^^ ^-^^^^^e 

Wehman, P. & McLanghlln, P. (1980). Vocational rurrlnulnm f n» 

^^.iL^ ^^nUlU d|,,h]^d P^rr^on '^ . Baltimore: UnlCrity -^^^ Press. 

Wershlng, S., Gayl ord-Ross , C, & Gavlord-Ross R MQR^;^ t ^i 

a co»„unlty-basecl vocational trat^^g ™od"; Tproce-^s " f or'^Ivrtcli"^ 

Wilcox, B. & Bellamy, G. (1987). The activities catalog; Ari_aiti>rnat 1 ve 
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VITA 



DONNA G. ANDREWS 
138 B. West College Ave. 
Decatur, Georgia 30030 



Education 

A. S. 1979 Young Harris College, Young Harris, Georgia 

(Education) 

B. S. 1981 North Georgia College, Dahlonega, Georgia 

(Special Education: Mental Retardation) 
M. Ed. 1986 Georqia State University, Atlanta, Georgia 

(Mildly Mentally Handicapped) 



Related Educational Experience 

1987 to present full time doctoral student at Georgia state 
University 



Professional Experience 

June 1987 to 1989 

Doctoral student at Georgia State University, Technical 
Assistant for Bureau for Students with Severe Handicaps, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Duties: Provide instructional methods and techniques for 
teachers of students with moderate, severe, and profound mental 
handicaps, located throughout the state of Georgia. Provide 
current literature and training on topics related to specified 
problems, trerds, and practices in the field of moderate, severe, 
and profound mental handicaps. 



August 1985 to June 1987 

Lead Therapist, Level II, Cobb-Douglas Psycho-Educational 
Center, Smyrna, GA 

Duties: Teaching a self-contained class of severely behavior 
disordered and autistic students from 4 to 8 years old; 
supervising two classroom paraprofessionals, writing and 
implementing lEPs; working with ancillary services, participating 
in parent training groups, and developing and coordinating home 
management systems with parents. 
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August 1983 to June 1985 

Lead Therapist (0-14 classroom) Northwest Psycho- 
Educational Center, Rome, Georgia Sattelite Center, Cartersville, 
Georgia. 

Duties: Teaching a self-contained class of severely behavior 
disordered students ranging in ages from 5 to 14 years; 
supervising one classroom paraprofessional ; writing and 
implementing lEPs; working with school personnel and ancillary 
services from two school systems; developing and coordinating 
home management systems with parents. 



August 1983 to June 1983 

Resource Interrelated Teacher, Bartow County School System, 
Cartersville, Georgia. 

Duties: Teaching mildly mentally handicapped middle school 
students in a resource setting, supervising one classroom 
paraprofessional; head of special education department, campus 
contact person for special education; writing, implementing, and 
coordinating lEP meetings; liason for regular and special 
education personnel; developing and coordinating home management 
systems with parents. 



August 1981 to June 1982 

Itinerant Behavior Disorders Teacher, Bartow County School 
System, Cartersville, Georgia. 

Duties: Teaching behavior disordered elementary school students 
for half day, teaching behavior disordered middle school students 
for the other half; writing and implementing lEPs, implementing 
and coordinating lEP meetings for school; liason for special and 
regular school personnel; developing and coordinating home 
management systems with parents. 



Professional Activities 

90 Consultation for Burke, Gordon, and Quitman County School 
Systems on establishing and implementing a functional 
curriculum in classrooms with students with severe and 
profound handicaps. 

89 Consultation for Richmond County School Systems on 
communication, assessment, curriculum, autism, and 
functional curriculum for teachers of students with severe 
and profound handicaps. 

1990 workshops on "Physical Restraints for out-of- 
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1989- 



1988- 



1988- 
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Control Students" for Cobb, Fulton, Clayton, and DeKalb 

County School systems. 
1988 Presentation at Georgia Council for Exceptional 

Children on "Pictoral and Auditory Prompt Systems" 
1988 Poster Session at the National Conference of The 

Association for i'ersons with Severe Handicaps on "A Training 

Model for Teachers of Students with Severe Handicaps" 

1986- 1989 Guest lecturer for graduate classes at North 
Georgia College on the topic of autism. 

1987- 1989 Guest lecturer for graduate classes at Georgia State 
University on the topics of autism, physical restrints, 
reinforcement, task analysis, self-injurious behavior, and 
recreation/leisure skills. 



Professional Affiliations 

Board of American Society for Autism 1988-90 

The Association for persons with Severe Handicaps 

Council for Exceptional Children 

Training By TEACCH (Training and Education of Autistic and 
Communications Handicapped Children) October 1985 
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Summer Evaluation Data 1987 
Practicum Evaluation Form 
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EVALUATION OF TEACHER PERFORMANCE 
SUMMER 1987 

4=Fluent 3=Coinpetent 2=Deficient l=Unacceptable 





Week 4 


Week 7 


Assessment 


2.7 


3.6 


Instruction Stimuli 


2.5 


3.9 


Data Collection 


2.8 


3.5 


Program Generalization 


3.0 


3.3 


Instructional Evaluation 


3.0 


3.5 


Observation Technique 


3.2 


3.7 


Strategy Development 


2.7 


3.8 


Strategy Implementation 


2.9 


3.5 


Data Collection 


3.1 


3.7 


Generalization 


3.2 


3.7 


Instructional Evaluation 


3.3 


3.9 


Professionalism 


3.9 


4.0 


Planning 


3.0 


3.7 


Emergencies 


3.5 


3.9 


Group Instruction 


3.0 


3.5 
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Interim Final Cormients & 
Evaluation Evaluation Rer.ediation 



•• • - • . 

• • • • i • • 

1. MODIFICATION OF BEHAVICP-Vu DEFICITS 

A. The Intern will use an appropriate 

Instrument to per.f crm. an initial" : „ 
a^^p^^msnt of one of th8 major , 
learning categories (e.g. language, 
wotor, social self-helo, coanitive). 


• 






*1 The Intflrn wilt oreoare a ijirlttbn 
sunwary of data collected through • 
use of the instrument. 


t * ' ' 


• 

* 




2 ■ The Intern will oreoare an Instruc- , 
tional lEP containing short term. . 
goals based Uoon assessment.' 




• • 


• 


B. The intern will select and operational Ize 
one behavioral deficit frdrn those goals 
Indicated on the lEP. This behavioral 
objective will" contain all required " :. 
. ■• comoonents. . 




• 

> * 

1 




• •• f 

1 Th^i.lntVrn will Dreoare a Behavlornl 
task Prograra for instruct;ion of the 
deficit area. 




• 


• 


2. The Intern will select appropriate 
materials to be used In instruction. 








^ 1 Th* 4n*nt*n will Ci^lAr^ wh^rt 

necessary, an appropriate training 
environ rpsTit. 






• 


C. The Intern will select appropriate stimuli 
for Instruction^ 




• 




1 Thp In-torn will demons t'*ate codioetsncs 
In the arranging of antecedent 
stimuli. 








9 Thp Intern w<n demonstrate comoetencc 
In the selection and use of 
aopropriate conseouencas. 








3. The Intern will demonstrate competence 

in ^liC Q 1 1 QllVl Ollvll W 111 1 ^ III 1 Wl « 

schedules for acquisition, maintenance 
and/or General izat1 on. 


* 


• 


• 

• 


4. The Intern will demonstrate the 

ability to give verbal and physical 
' ■■■ cues (prcmpts) clearly to students. 









ERIC 



Intepim Final Comments & 
Evaluation Evaluation Remediation 



• • . • • • . 

0. The in tern will conduct on-going 
data collection during Instruction'. 


• * 






• • • • • • 

1. Tha Intern will select an* 
appropriate obsarvatlon and 
.... - . recording technique (e.g. event, 
trials to criterion). 






— 

• 


-2. ..The intern will develop appro-. .. 
priate recordlna sheets. 




• • . • • , 


m 


3.. .The Intern will graph the data . 

being collected. 








4. The intern will denxDnstrate the 
.. ability to use the data being 
collected for altering instruc- 
tion where necessarv. 




• 




. E« The., in tern .will desnonstrate program-., 
ning for generalization across 
trainers, materials or environments. " 




• . • •• 




F. Based on the results of the 
prograRining conducted the Intern 
«in write a lonq ranqe plan. 




• • ■• • • 


• • 


!• J lie intern wi ii pergarc a wri v Lcn 

sufnnary of t.'ie results of instrjc- 
" tion and suggestions for future " ■ 
programmina. 


1... 






2. The Intern will cor^miinicatB the 
assessment and objectives and 
results of Instruction to the 
cooperating teacher; 






• • • 

# ^ 


• 

11. MODIFICATION OF BEHAVIORAL EXCESSES 
(tantrums, self -abusive behavior, 
... excessive noise, stareotypic behavior, 
aggressive behavior towards others, * 
hyperactivity) 

. . A.. The Intern will select and apoly an 

appropriate bfasairvation technique (e.g. 
event, time, interval, latency, duratlor 




• 


• 

• 


1. The Intern will prepare a behaviora* 
^objective for the target behavior 

'which Incorporates all required 

ccmoonents. 






• 

♦ • 
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Interim Final Comments & 
Evaluation Evaluation Refnediation 



2m The Intern will develon for u^^^ an 
'aj?propriate data colkction sheet. 





• 




3» The Intern will select anri oranh 
baseline data. 









B, The Intern will deveTco an Intervention 
stratsay. 


• 


• 


• • 


1. The Intern will develop a statement 
of behavior continosncy. 


• 


• 




'2. The 'Intern will provide an appro- 
priate arrangenient of antecedent' 
stimuli. 






• • 


3. The intern will demonstrate salecticn 
and effective use of aooronrlate' 
consequences of behavior. 




• 




•T • MIC iiitcrTi Will seicwu an dpproprtai>e 
training environment. 


• 






C. Th^ Intern will ImnlArwnf 

Intervention. 




• 




1 Thp 4ntAy*n will flfinmnc^via^ik mnnMM 

!• if«c iiibcrii will iiciiions tr<i vc appro* 
priate on-goinq data collnctlnn. 






• 


2. The Intern will demonstrate appro-^ 
priatB OT operant iecnnic)ues* 








3/ The Int.ern will dcinonstrate instruc- 
tional evaluation based upon the data 
beinii collectpd 

WW ili^JwWIJ^WWCJ* 




• 


• 


4. The intern will demonstrate arra.nge- 
ment of reinforcement schedules for 

deceleration and maintonflnro 






• 


5. The intern will demonstrate the 
ability to give verbal and physical 
cues clearly to students. 




• 


• 


0. The intsm will program for general 1zat1c!i 
u(.i au icdSb one OT ine toiiowinQ 
variables: —across trainers or 
envlrtjnment. 








E. The intern will prepare a rsoort of data. 








^ 1. The Intern will conduct post-checks. 
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A3 



•.* • . « 

HI. <;inaU Group T nstvuct^.on 

Given a yroup of 3-5 severcly/muUiply 
h ndkap'ped Individuals, t e in ern 
will take full responsibility for an 
pIlUn and instruction for t e aroup 

daily for a minimum of four weeKS. 
This time period v*^] "".bine activ^ 
to reinforce appropriate social -sroup 
behavior and instruction in a learning 
domain. 

A. In conjunction vith the "(jperating 
teacher the intern «1 11 select a^ 
single instructional objective (e g. 
fori matching) appropriate for all 
group members 



B The intern will conduct an infooal 
assessment of group members. 



Interim 
F>i?>luation 



Final Comr.;ents i 
Evaluation. BesedijUj on. 



c-1 The intern will select appropriate 
ictivities which >.111 enhance the 
members ability to operate as *n 
interdependent group member and 
. mastery of the instructional 
objective. 

2 The intern will demonstrate the use 
if a variety of activities tc include 
both in-seat and out-of-seat activities. 



0. The intern will P':^?^'''*. J^J/S:,?®!"^ 
appropriate materials wnich will be 

used with group me mbers. 

E. The Intern will prepare written daily 
lesson plans. 

'f. The Intern will maintain daily 
inccdotical reports which include 
Information specific to the amount 
and nature of participation of each 
group member. 



4S 
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Interim Final Comir.entJJ & 
Evaluation Evaluation Remediation 



•J riic intern will cwmiunicaLc and 
• demonstrate the results of 
• laSrventlcn tQ the cooperating 



teacher for. continuation of 
1 rtarxiPntion if necesjarx 



lY. <Jt^PP^^ir: CONFERENCES 



A In a practicum setting the Intern ^ 
observe the staffing conference 
of the facility In which he/she is placed. 
'rJe ntern will prepare a su^ry J 
least one such conference to include. 

Puroose of the staffing • 
bescription of client and data pre- 
sented (evaluative & observational) 
Jl^s of the staffing cottr^itte* i 
any other Pa^'t^cipatns . 
Outline of procedure followed 
Items discussed _ ' 

Action reccniDendsd by staffing 
iartlcioants. 



1. 
2. 

3.- 

4. 

5. 
6. 



V. 



A. 



In conjunction with the cooperating- 
teacher the intern will select an 
fnstmtional objective for a class 
mender and will train an aid, para- 
professionalor parent to conduct 
an inst^Jrt^nna^ orccram. 



1. 



2. 



The intern will- instruct the aid 
nn teaching procedure.. 



The intern will ^struct the aid 
in the apporpriate method of data 
collection. 



3. The intern will *"P«7),",^^,er. 
aid's instruction and data collcc- 
ticn of the instructional 
objectives^ 



4 The Intern will prepare a written 
* report of this training and 

(TSirUTO 3E DCSE IS EITKER 
766H or 75;M) 



I 



Interim Final Comments & 
Evaluation Evaluation Remediation 



r The intern will iniolcment planned 
intervcnti on.. 

1. Tiie intern will dei.iunstratB 
appropriate on-going data 
.collection and daily graphing. 






• 


2. The intern will- demonstrate 
appropriate use of operant 
techniques. 






• 


3. The intern will demonstrate 
Instructional evaluation 
based upon the data being 
ccllectsd. 


• 


• 


« 


4. The intern will demonstrate 
arrangsr.ent of reinforcement 
schedules. 






* 


5. The intern will dentonstrate 
the ability to give verbal 
and physical cues clearly to 
students. 




• 
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VI. PROFESSIONALISM 

A. The Intern Is courteous and tactful when 
dealinq with: 

1« students ' 

?^ paraprofess^onals 

3. teachers 


Interim 
Evaluation 

* 


riiial 
Evaluation 

4— 


Comments & 
Remediation 


fl. admlrifstrators 

5, parents 

B. The Intern demonstrates an assured, calm 
manner when worklna with sturfphfc 




1 • 


^ — 


C. The intern is cooperative in carrying out 
the daily cliiss roufcfnd 






• 

• 


iiic iiii^cMi 1^ \>rm\y\^ iiefli ar^Q accurate 
in the preparation of records and reports 






• 


The Intern Is successful in motivating children 






• 


F. The intern deals with nrnfpccimisi 








* G» The Intern plans and oraani7P^ riaHi/ Arffutf 
and the movement of children in the classroom 


1 1 


• 




1. The intern makes efflcipnt nf fi'mo 








Z. The intern is competent in the dovelop.iient 
and adaptation of materials 


— — 7~t 


— 


• 


3. The intern demonstrates the ability to 
manage and arrange the physical facilities 
so as to facilitate learning 








H. Intern deals with disruptive jchavior or 
emergencies (e.g. seizures) calmly and 
^ effectively 

-r- : . 















APPENDIX E 

Summer Evaluation Data 1988 

Classroom Observation Review Checklist 
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Evaluation of Teacher Performance 



Summer 



Fluent 



4.0 



Competent 



Improvement n f-\ 
Needed 



Unacceptable ^ Q 




Week 4 



Week 7 



0.0 



"1 T~^l 
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EVALUATION OF TEACHER PERFORMANCE 
SUMMER 1988 



4=Fluent 3=Coinpetent 2=Deficient l=Unacceptable 





Week 4 


Week 7 


Assessment 


2.9 


3 . 5 


Curriculum 


3 . 2 


3 . 7 


Y 4 . 

lEP's 


3 . 1 


3 .6 


Input 


3 . 3 


3 . 7 


Scheduling/Instructional Format 


3.2 


3.6 


Instructional Tec!iniques 


3.0 


3.6 


Data Collection 


2.9 


3.9 


Adaptive Positioning 


3.4 


3.8 


Instructional Materials 


3.5 


3.7 


Teacher Behavior 


3.7 


3.7 


Interaction w/ Non-handicapped 


NA 


NA 


Use of Paraprof essional 


NA 


NA 
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CIASSRQOM REVID-? CHECKLIST 1^^ 

The following observation checklist is to be used to evaluate 
progrtS vithin an individual classroom for students with 
severe/profound handicaps. 

« 

Scoring: A » fluent perforriance 

competent performance 
improve^Tient needed as noted 

not an acceptable performance for reasons noted 



A 
3 
2 
1 



Teacher: 
Observer: 

Date of observation: 



ERIC 



Obser'/ation Item 

1*. Use of arpropriate assessment 
instrianent (s) 

a) student 

b) ecological 



2. Appropriate curriculum 

a) relevant domians 

b) cocanuait/ based 

c) functional activities 

d) age appropriate activities 



3. 'Functional cominuai cation programming 
for each student 



4. IZP objecti"«^s which reflect *11 
curriculum domains 



5. in» objectives written in behavioral 
terms 

6. Settings noted within IZP objectiva 
. in which the activity is to tak« 

place (acquisition G generalization) 

lEP's 6 laatructlonal plans which 
reflect acquisition, fluency, mainten- 
ance » and generalisation of aJd lls 



Score 



Procre'ss Comr.ent 



57 
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ObserJ'ation Item 

-a. Therapist input (PT,OT,S?L) into 
developing objectives & delivery 
of services. 



9. • Parental input into developing 
•■ • objectives. 



Score 



10. Vocational education & Rehabilitation 
Ser/icss consultations tax secondary 
aged students 



11. Use of classroom time/activity 
schedule 

12. Use of task analysis fi task programming 

13. Use of systematic assistance procedures 

a) stimulus prompts 

b) response prompts 

c) fading 



14. Systematic use of correction procedure^ 



IS. Instruction for independent behavior 
initiation 6 self- correction 



16. Systematic use of reinforcement and 
reinforcement schedules, 
a) allowing for naturally occurring 
consequences 



17, Ongoing data collection 

a) appropriateness of method 

b) graphing 

c) analysis of data 



18. Use of various instructional formats 

a) 1:1 instruction 

b) small group instruction 

c) whole class instruction 



ERIC 
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ProqreflS Comment 



52 



Observation Item 


Score 


Progrsss Commeni- 


• 

19 • Availability and appropriate 
use of rilapted equipment 




• 


20. Physical positioning of 
students 






21. Instructional materials 

a) age appropriate 

b) functional 

c) appropriate for level of 
learning 

d) necessary adaptations 


• 


• 

• 


22. Trial management 

a) inter-trial latenc/ 

b) number of trials or minutes 
per session 

c) sufficient time for student 
response to be performed 


• 

• 


• 

« 

• 

• 


23* Placement of materials 

a) within range of motion 

b) placement of dis tractors 


• 


• 


24. Effective use of paraprofessional 


• 


• 


25* Planned interactions with 
nonliandicapped students 


• 


* 

• 

• * 


26. Management of community based 
instruction 

• 




• 


27. Evidence of respect for student's 
right to privacy 






28. teachiur conducts class in a calm^ 
unhurried, and friendly manner 




• 


• 

« 


5S) 


■ 



APPENDIX F 

Summer Evaluation Data 1989 
Revised Teacher Observation Review Checklist 



GO 



Evaluation of Teacher Performance 



Summer 1989 



Fluent 



Competent 



Improvement 
Needed 



Unacceptable 



t) L 



ERIC 




Week 4 



► 

Week 7 
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EVALUATION OF TEACHER PERFORMANCE DURING SUMMER PROGRAM 1989 
4=Fluent 3=Coinpetent 2=Deficient l=Unacceptable 



Week 4 Week 7 

Assessment 

Augmentative Communication 2.8 3.4 

lEP's NA NA 

input 3-4 3.5 

Scheduling "^'^ 
Instructional Techniques 
Data Collection 
Adaptive Positioning 



3.3 3.5 
3.2 3.8 
3.2 3.8 



Instructional Materials 2.7 3.7 

Teacher Behavior 
Interaction w/ Non-handicapped 
Activities (Skill Clusters) 
Behavior Management 
Self Help 

Community-Based Instruction 



3.8 3.9 

NA NA 

3.1 3.6 

2.7 3.7 

3.8 3.8 
2.5 3.0 



bo 



56 



^'^^"3!fo/prterrerfo„.nce 

Dote: 



Teecher: 



Observer: 
-Score- 



1^ aftOAftment 

1. formal Inatrumenta 



•Commenta- 



2. ecological Inventory 



3. informal/teacher 
©ssessment 



4. diecrepency analysis 



p-»^ Collecti on. 

5. appropriate collection 
system 



6. collected dally or 

ot least 3/week probes 



erJc 



7. graphing o£ data 



8. data t trend analysis 



fi4 



i 



57 
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/Activities (skill clusters) 

7* AiioUAUCuiwri ± o acuAvxuj^ Dos 


ea 




10. activities ere functional 






11. activities are age- 
appropriate 






12. activities use real 
materials 

» 






1 ^ ^ ^ A. J m.m I A. I ^ ^ A. % ^ ^ ^ 

19. activities are naturally 
sequenced 






14. activities are taught in 
daily routines 






ID. act.ivit.ies lead to 
ineaningiuji ouucome 






16. activities are taught in 
natural environments when 
possible 












Materials 

17. materials are age* 
appropriate 






18. materials are natural/ 
functional 






19. necessary adaptations 
are made 

t 







20. plecertient within range 
of motion 












Instruction 

21. messed vs. distributed 
trials 






22. inter-trlal lafi^nov 

t 






23. number of trials or minutes 
per eeseion 






24. sufficient time for 
student to respond 






25. task analysis 






26# use of systematic 
assistance 

a) antecedent prompts 






b) response prompts 






c) fading of prompts 







d) self -operated prompts 



0 



e) natural prompts /cues 



59 



27. syeteTftetic use of correction 
procedures 



Q ) self-correction 



26. systematic use of reinforcement 
o) selection of reinforcers 



b) scheduling of delivery 



c) allows for natural 
^ consequences 



d) thinning of schedule 



29. General Izetion across : 



a) time 



ERIC 



b> people 






c) settings 






d) materials 


07 





60 



Class Fienoaement 

30. Use of various instructional 
formate : 

a> 1:1 instruction 






b) small group 






c> large group 






31. class time/activity 
schedule 






a) natural timing 






b> objectives practiced 
throughout the day, 
e.g. p communication 






c) makes efficient use 
of class time 






32. Effective use of 
per a professional 






a) instructional programs written 
so that parents^ paraproe, 
or substitute personnel would 
understand how to teach them. 






33. Physical positioning 

a) positioning appropriate for 
accessing activities ^ 


G8 
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b) rotation according to schedule 
developed with PT 






34. availability and /appropriate use 
of adapted equipment 






35. hydration vhen necessary 






36. familiarity with medical 
records p procedures ^ 
medications 




• 


37. interactions with 

nonhandi capped peers 






38.' evidence of respect for 

student^s right to privacy 




• 


39* teacher conducts clans in a 
calm^ unhurried^ and friendly 
manner 












Behavior Kanaqement 

40. functional analysis of inappro- 
priate behavior 






41. Principle of Least Instrusive 
Alternative 






42. instruction of alternative 
behavior 

•0 


3S) 
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Consul tat i on /I nf or motion shoring 

Input into development of objectives 
and delivery of services 

43. Physical and/or occupational 
therapy 



44. speech/language therapist 






45. adult services/rehab services 






46. parent 






47. Work-site supervisor 






48. others (e.g.^ vision^ APE) 













Content 

49* Communication 



a) evaluation 



b) instructional plan 



c) A Iter native /Augment- 
ative communication 



d> throughout day 



ERIC 
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e) encourages student 
initiation of 
communication 



50. Domestic /self -help 
a) personal care 



b) toileting 



c) residential care 



51. mobility 



52. vocational 



53. choice making 



54. promotes student social 
interactions 



55. Community-based instruction 



a) 3 - 4 students 



b> at least 2x per week 



6A 



c) chaining o£ cominunlty 
ectivities 



d) specific objectives 



56. Leisure/Ploy 



I 



72 



I 
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lEPs 

57. lEP objectives which reflect 
all curriculum domains 




.. 


56. lEP objectives written in 
behavioral terms 






59. lEP objectives contain 
criterion 






60., lEP t instructional plans which 
reflect the various levels of 
learning 







ERIC 
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APPENDIX G 

Data for follow-up visits, 1987-88, 1988-89, 1989-90 
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Evaluation of Teacher Performance 



Follow-up Visits 



1987-88 



4.0 



3.0 



2.0 



1.0 
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Evaluation of Teacher Performance 



Follow-up Visits 



1988-89 



Fluent 



4.0 



Competent 7^ q 



Improvement rj r\ 
Needed 



Unacceptable ^ Q 
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EVALUATION OF TEACHER PERFORMANCE 
FOLLOW-UP VISITS - 1989-90 

4=Fluent 3=Coinpetent 2=Deficient l=Unacceptable 





Visit ffl 


Visit J7J 


Assessment 


3 • 4 


3 . 8 


Augmentative Cominunication 


3 . 3 


3 . 7 


lEP's 


2 . 9 


3 • 5 


Input 


3 • 5 


3 . 7 


Scheduling 


2 • 9 


3 . 5 


Instructional Techniques 


3 . 0 


3 • 7 


Data Collection 


1 r\ 
J . U 


J • O 


Adaptive Positioning 


3.5 


3.6 


Instructional Materials 


3.1 


3.1 


Teacher Behavior 


3.9 


3.9 


Interaction w/ Non-handicapped 


2.6 


3.4 


Activities (Skill Clusters) 


3.1 


3.5 


Behavior Management 


3.2 


3.7 


Self Help 


3.4 


3.7 


Community-Based Instruction 


2.5 


3.5 



SO 



Evaluation of Teacher Performance 



Follow-up Visits 



1989-90 



Fluent 



4,0 



Competent 



3,0 




Improvement 
Needed 



2,0 



Unacceptable 



1,0 



Visit //I 



Visit //3 
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EVALUATION OF TEACHER PERFORMANCE 
FOLLOW-UP VISITS 1988-89 



4=Fluent 3=Coinpetent 2=Deficient l=Unacceptable 





Visit #1 


Visit #3 


Assessment 


3 . 6 


3.9 


Curriculum 


3.4 


3.6 


lEP's 


3.5 


3.9 


Input 


3.6 


3.8 


Scheduling/Instructional Format 


3.2 


3.8 


Instructional Techniques 


3.3 


3.8 


Data Collection 


3.4 


3.8 


Adaptive Positioning 


3.6 


3.7 


Instructional Materials 


3.8 


4.0 


Teacher Behavior 


3.9 


4.0 


Interaction w/ Non-handicapped 


3.3 


3.9 


Use of Paraprof essional 


3.7 


4.0 
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APPENDIX H 

1. Summer evaluations for 1987, 1988, 1989 

2. Program evaluations for 1987-88, 1988-89, 1989-90 



o S4 

mc 
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RESULTS OF PROGRAM EVALUATION BY PARTICIPANTS: SUMMER COMPONENT 

1 ~ STRONGLY AGREE 
5 = STRONGLY DISAGREE 



mean scores 
1987 1988 



1989 



1. Scope of content was sufficient. 1.8 

2. The lecture content concerning 1.2 
instructional technology was 
appropriate 

3. The lecture content concerning 1.5 
curriculum was appropriate 

4. The lecture content was clearly 1.7 
and effectively conveyed 

5. The text and readings were 1.8 
appropriate 

6. The instructor (s) were knowledgeable 1.2 

7. Concepts and strategies taught 1.3 
were encouraged and applied in 
practicum 

8. The students for the practicum 1.2 
were students with s«vere handicapping 
conditions 

9. Facilities (classrooms, school, 2.1 
community) were adequate for practice 

of the concepts and strategies 

10. The supervisors were sensitive to 1.5 
individual differences of participants 



11. Participants were encouraged to ask 
questions and express views 



1.2 



l.fi 
1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

1.4 

1.4 
1.4 

1.4 

2.0 

2.1 
1.1 



1.6 
1.5 

2.0 

1.3 

1.5 

1.1 
1.0 

1.1 

1.3 

2.0 
1.1 
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RESULTS OF PROGRAM EVALUATIONS BY PARTICIPANTS: FOLLOW-UP COMPONENT 

1 = STRONGLY AGREE 
5 = STRONGLY DISAGREE 



mean scores 
1987 1988 1989 



1. Participant's specfic questions and 1.2 1.2 1.3 
concerns were addressed by instructor 

2. Feedback was given regarding the 1.2 1.1 1.2 
participant's teaching strategies in 

his/her classroom 

3. The instructor provided appropriate 1.3 1.2 1.4 
information regarding concepts and 

strategies 

4. During the classroom visit, the 1.2 1.2 1.3 
instructor encouraged the participant 

to ask questions and express views 

5. Additional material which was pro- 1.2 1.2 1.1 
vided to teachers for specific classroom 

needs was helpful 

6. The readings and assignments for the 1.6 1.7 1.5 
follow-up sessions were appropriate 

7. The required textbook was 1.5 1.4 1.4 
appropriate 

8. Feedback on the classroom review 1.6 1.7 1.8 
checklists was appropriate 

9. The instructor was available for 1.2 1.3 1.2 
phone consultations, additional 

visits, or sending needed materials 

10. There was a sufficient number of 1.5 1.4 1.5 
visits to the participant's 

classrooms. 
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APPENDIX I 

1. lEP Evaluation Form (Hunt, Goetz, A Anderson) 

2. lEP Evaluation Data, 1987-88, 1988-89, 1989-90 
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lEP EVALUATION DATA FOR PRE- AND POST-INSTITUTE 
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AGE APPROPRIATE 

Materials 

Task 

FUNCTIONAL 
Basic Skills 
Critical Activity 
Interaction Activity 

GENERALIZATION 
Settings & Materials 
Normal Setttings 



1987 

.89* 1.0 
.88* 1.0 



.94* 1.0 
.61* .96 
.03* .22 



.10* .87 
.03* .77 



1988 




1989 




83* 


.95 


.82* 


.93 


80* 


.90 


.68* 


.91 


75* 


.87 


.78* 


.90 


43* 


.87 


.53* 


.89 


04* 


.25 


.07* 


.31 


08* 


.84 


.11* 


.87 


05* 


.74 


.01* 


.70 



*Pre-Institute Training 
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APPENDIX J 
Letter of Support 
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Georgia Department of Education 
Offlce of Instructional Programs 
Twin Towers East 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334*5040 



Wcmcr Rogers 

State Superintendent ofSchooU 



August 16 t I98B 



Ptylon Williams Jr. 



Associate State Superintendent 



William P. Johnion 
Assistant State Superintendent 
General and Vocational Instruction 



' Don Hogan 

Assistant State Superintendent 
Special Instructional Programs 



Dr. Paul Alberto 
Associate Professor 
Coordinator /Director of 

Moderate Severely/Handicapped 
Georgia State University 
Atlanta^ Georgia 30303 

Dear Dr« Alberto: 

It is a pleasure to have the opportunity to offer support for the continuation 
of your grant which has provided training to teachers of severely/profoundly 
mentally handicapped students who are employed by local education agencies 
outside the Metro Atlanta area. The selection of those teachers who have 
completed training in the project was a cooperative effort between the state 
Department of Education and your project staff. Ve are pleased with the 
number of applicants you received and subsequently the very positive feedback 
from the teachers selected as well as from the administrators of the local . 
school systems in which they are employed* 

We want to assure you of our continued support of this project. The training 
provided through this project has and will continue to have a positive impact 
on the quality of services provided to severely/profoundly mentally 
handicapped students throughout the state. 



Sincerely f 




Gwendolyn T. Benson » Consultant 
Moderate/Severe/Profound Handicapped 
Division for Exceptional students 
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APPENDIX K 



Original Evaluation Scheme 
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EVMUATION 

The project evaluation consists of a three component scheme 
as seen in Table 3. Its purpose is to evaluate both participant ^ 
performance and program effectiveness. Direct measurement of 
achieving the objective of this project will be the number of 
.teachers mastering the competencies, therefore, the main focus of 
project evaluation will be the 30 participants mastery of the . 
listed competencies. 

component I concerns the Preparatory activities of the 
participants. During their first week in Atlanta for the summer 
training session each participant will be tested on the study 
questions they received directed toward the two texts they were 
required to read prior to their arrival in Atlanta. A criterion 
of 85% will be reqiiired. Those who do not meet the criterion 
will have remedial learning experiences. The second element is 
the collection of their sample lEPs which will be used a part of 
the overall program evaluation in Component III. 

component II consists of the elements which will directly 
evaluate the mastery of the project competencies by the 
participants. Evaluation will occur in two settings to check for 
initial mastery and generalized mastery. Evaluation measures 
will be taken 1) in the controlled setting of the summer training 
site, and 2) in each participants own classroom during the 
follow-up visits. 



9.3 



Each competency will be subject to three levels of 
evaluation: Objective, Integrative, and APPUed. 

. Obiective: i.e. , 2 short objective tests on the 
fundamental content from lectures and assigned readings to ta.e 
place at the training sits. . 

;.epare . tas. program during their vor. at the training site . 

. «f t-he £ollow-up visits to 

and one for presentation during each of the 

their classroom (the tas. progra.. is the written report of 
instruction, and includes the following information: a, ^ 
instructional objective, b, prere^isite sUlls. c, component 
steps, c) alternative methods of perfonnance, d) relevant 
features, e, instructional universe for initial teaching an 
generalisation, f V appropriate data collection for in itUl nd 
p.obe data and a trend analysis of performance, g, me«.od o 
instruction, h) instructional materials and modifications of 
environment). The participants will be required to pr.are^^ 

a paper on con»nunity/fun=tional training in a particular 

^ i.n hhe follow-up phase they will prepare a 
curriculum area. During the follow up p. 

paper on the generalization programing that has appeared in 
literature for a particular curriculum area. 

. A..lied: The evaluation of participants- hands-on 

irotltute classroom will be formalised 
instruction in the summer i:.stitute Class 

• through use of the practicum form in Xppendix B. Evaluation 
the applied level will also be includ. during the follow-up • 
Visits. During these visits evaluation will be made by: a, 



lesson plans/ task programs, b) data collection and 
interpretation, and c) use of an observation form presented in 
Appeniix C. Evaluation criteria for mastery will be 90% 
competences at a level of fluent performance, and the remaining 
10% at least at the level of competent performance. The 

• 

possibility of extra remediation by an additional follow-up or 
again the following summer will be determined. 

Component III has three elements to evaluate overall project 
performance. We will have the ability to make a pre and post 
evaluation of the participants development of lEPs. We will 
compare the lEP submitted prior to participation in training 
activities and those prepared and handed in during the follow-up 
visiti. This evaluation will be made based on the points of 
reference noted in Hvint, Goetz, & Anderson (1986). The quality of 
lEP objectives associated with placement in integrated vs. 
segregated school sites. Journal of the Association for Persons 
with Severe Handicaps , 11. 

The overall components of this training project will be 
evaluated by the participants. Following their completion of all 
project activities each participant will receive evaluation 
questionnaires to evaluation the preparatory activity, the summer 
institute, follow-up training visits, competencies included, 
teaching procedures, and the staff. 



The third element consists of the ongoing evaluation 
conducted by the Advisoiry Committee. The Committee reviews 
selection practices » all evaluation data on mastery of 
competencies, the evaluations completed by the participants, and 
the lEP change data. Summary reports will be presented to the 
Advisory committee and each participating LEA. 
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